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SANTAYANA AND MODERN LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 


I 

ROFESSOR SANTAYANA’S work has come in years when 
thinking men have agreed, in general, upon the necessity of 
readjustments in the theory of religion and ethics. To many 
readers his restatement is especially significant as an attempt to 
indicate (rather than discuss) how the doctrines and forms of an 
old theology and of a still older mythology, may in a sense be 
retained in a new world characterized by reason. To other readers 
the work is noteworthy as a step toward setting ethics free from the 
restraints imposed by alleged authoritative institutions, and even 
from necessities supposedly inherent in physical nature. The 
author’s literary style calls up before one the picture of a river— 
for the most part, smoothly flowing; sometimes so profound that 
its surface is quite dark, but as often tossing up a spray of epigram 
to glisten in the sunlight; occasionally, it must also be said, bear- 
ing in its current. and sweeping out to sea something which has 
long served as a landmark of conduct or as a foundation of faith. 
He challenges the ancient claims of religion to the possession of 
literal truth and moral authority. For him the historic’ formula- 
tions of faith in an objective sanction of the religious experience 
are not expressions of any actual conditions, but are rather reflec- 
tions of things not seen as yet, things whose true meaning lies in the 
fact that they are desired and dreamed. And correspondingly, the 
moral pronouncements and demands of organized religion are un- 
warranted; they express not what must be, but what may be. For 
Santayana there are objective factors involved in all thought and 
effort; but these provide starting-points and abiding conditions 
rather than sanctions. The sanctions of religion and morality are 
not existential, unless the subsistential can be said to exist; they 
are not actual, unless the possible is in a sense actual; they are not 
real, except as ideals are real. In religion, as in other human pur- 
Suits, the bases of things are of less importance than their ful- 
filments. The ‘‘life of reason’’ consists in an organization of ex- 
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perience with reference to ideal ends. In primitive nations magical 
rites and mythical interpretations of nature and society marked the 
beginnings of this organization. Particularly in Greece, myths 
about the gods served political and ethical ends. But during the 
Christian centuries, owing to an influx of Aristotelian metaphysics 
and oriental mysticism, the older religious mythology, with its 
ethical function, has been sublimated into a non-verifiable doctrine 
of the existence of God, with attendant anomalies in the doctrines 
of creation, providence and redemption. This metaphysical and 
mystical influx Santayana would purge away, restoring the ancient 
quality of the myths in a philosophy freed from any implications 
concerning the external existence of its objects, a philosophy in 
which Christian theology would be rendered into a dramatic repre- 
sentation, a poetic symbol for the ethical virtues of piety toward the 
past, spirituality toward the ideal future, and charity for one’s 
contemporaries. 

It is difficult to meet such an argument with anything but assent 
—it exposes so much extravagance and punctures so many pre- 
tensions, it offers so much in the way of emancipation, and of an 
unspoiled, Grecian-like view of the world. In favor of it there is 
the testimony of many who, making a virtue of what they deem to 
be a necessity, find that the values of religion and ethics which once 
involved existential concepts, survive for them as poetry with a 
beauty enhanced, because no longer subjected to the contortions 
and mutilations once suffered for the sake of conformity to a world 
of existences, and with an ethical effectiveness increased, because 
frankly including elements of the imaginative which are able to lift 
one above any too narrowly empirical levels and goals. 


; IT 

But there are other thinkers for whom existence is itself a cap- 
ital element in value, and for whom ideal fulfilments seem too pre- 
carious, if all they have in the universe, beyond their own inherent 
excellences as ideals, is a kind of natural spring-board from which 
to leap up. One leaps up from a spring-board, but one afterward 
comes down. The men who do not follow Santayana might not 
deny that ideals are worth while for their own sake, regardless of 
God or freedom or immortality; but they would hold that any given 
ideal, if it ean be objectively sanctioned, must be said to have at 
least an added value. Among these men are the theologians—and 
their position is bound to be more and more interesting as the 
argument develops. It must be admitted that among them San- 
tayana is slow to attain adequate recognition—but fifteen or twenty 
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years is not long in the history of thought. Sooner or later the 
question will arise; What do, or what can, the theologians say? 

The question has fresh significance not with regard to those 
theologians who say what they have always said, but with regard to 
the more liberal thinkers who would greatly modify, but still, in 
the large, justify the historic claims of the Church. For these 
latter, it would have to be argued, first, that the case of Santayana 
v. the theologians is a case, so to speak, not in law but in equity—- 
one which should be tried, not according to the letter of ecclesi- 
astical standards, but according to the spirit of contemporary 
thinkers, as yet not formulated into anything like dogma. 

If this change of venue be allowed, attention ought to be called 
to some facts which it may be well to have on record for purposes 
beyond that of the present case, because critics of the Church so 
often fail to allow for them. The liberal Protestant thinkers are 
not troubled by the fact, for instance, that Hebraism took over 
Babylonian and Persian myths. Nor are they disturbed to think 
that Christianity took over a Hebraist Bible, or a Roman polity, or 
a Greek philosophy, or any other fruit of pagan custom or bar- 
barian genius. It has never been any humiliation to Christianity 
to acknowledge its manifold indebtedness; the theologians, in fact, 
glory in this assimilative capacity of the movement and look to see 
it absorb other human values and achievements as it goes along. 
Modern Protestantism knows, again, that the ancient arguments for 
the existence of God, for his attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, 
and so on, and for the persons of the Trinity are to be reckoned not 
so much among men’s logical achievements as among their psycho- 
logical data—the facts are that men have tried to find God by think- 
ing of him along these lines. But these unmanageable arguments 
are now seen to mark the limits of thinking rather than to consti- 
tute the fruits thereof. The liberal Protestants, no less than San- 
tayana, accept these modifications of older views. 

Of the chief points wherein they differ, one is made by those 
whom Santayana might call mystics, and the other by those whom 
he might call fanatics, but the Republic of Philosophy is a free 
country, in which epithets are not necessarily epitaphs. 

First, a point easily allied with mysticism, though really inde- 
pendent of it. The liberal Protestant can still say that Santayana 
does not disprove the essential doctrine of theism; he shifts the 
ground of discussion, but he must still leave room for faith, whether 
the theologian can find anything positive to put in that room or not. 
Reason, says the theologian, need not expect to exhaust the content 
of religion—because religion belongs essentially not to reason, but 
to the wider realm of life. Reason is, after all, a dissection and a 
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fixation of reality; and the world of reality, in its basis as well as 
in its fulfilment, is at least as likely to be personal as to be im- 
personal. It is possible, perhaps even unavoidable, in thinking to 
separate the concomitants, and to say that everything social, per- 
sonal, or teleological is in us, and that the rest of the world is 
impersonal and mechanical; or, as Santayana puts it (Reason in 
Religion, p. 249) ‘‘the value of existences is wholly borrowed from 
their ideality, without direct consideration of their fate, while the ex- 
istence of ideals is wholly determined by natural forces, without direct 
relation to their fulfilment. Existence and ideal value ean, there- 
fore, be initially felt and observed apart.’’ But the Protestant 
thinkers would regard this as a dubious way of dealing ultimately 
with the world. They hold that, however convenient such distine- 
tions may be for certain purposes, there are other values which 
such a distinction cuts through and destroys. If this be mysticism, 
or anti-intellectualism, or absolute idealism, they would say, make 
the most of it; but one has to choose between some such inclusive- 
ness of reason’s distinctions within a living unity, or, on the other 
hand, a stopping short of an abstracting reason before any ade- 
quate account has been rendered of the concrete world. 

So the first point of the theologians, albeit negative, would be 
that, with all Santayana says, there is still room for faith in an ob- 
jective sanction of religious experiences. The second point would be 
that liberal Protestantism has something positive to offer as a content 
of faith. It is necessary here to be pious in the Santayanian sense, 
but it is also no more than just. Men for whom the absurdity of a 
Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left out has passed into a proverb 
must in an estimate of Christianity afford more than a passing men- 
tion of its founder. For the Protestant theologians, accounts with 
Jesus of Nazareth are not settled when he is called the hero of an 
epic or one of the characters of adrama. There is no question among 
the theologians that myths galore have gathered around the historic 
character; there are wide differences of opinion among them as to 
how much in the records is picture and how much is frame. Many 
of them make the mistake of thinking of Jesus apart from the move- 
ment to which he gave the chief formative impulse; but some, like 
Troeltsch, would think of the two together—and it could then be said 
that not in Christ alone, but in Christendom, we have a great con- 
crete social process which, like the Gulf Stream in the Atlantic, may 
show that the ocean of history is not altogether an unresponsive 
tumbling of waters. The liberal theologians regard the Christian 
movement as so significant that they can conceive nothing else worthy 
of the faith—which, as we saw, they regard as possible—than that 
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the movement is the human working out of a trans-human process, 
which they go on to identify with a superhuman plan. So far as the 
argument goes, it would appear that they might be content with a 
‘¢religion of humanity,’’ in which God could be thought of as ‘‘the 
common will.’’ But, because the movement of Christendom is worth 
more to them than anything else in the world, they think of the rest 
of the world as involved with it and under the same auspices. Hither, 
as idealists, they proffer a demonstration that it can not be otherwise, 
or else, as pragmatists, they say that the chance is worth taking, and 
that the belief progressively verifies itself. Value judgments, and 
processes by other names that mean the same, are the basis for a 
claim of a substantial truth and an attendant moral authority for 
the pronouncements of the Church. The Christian writings are held 
to be true in the sense that, although often cast in the forms of myth 
and legend, they record what are held to have been actual experiences 
with a superhuman power; and they are held to have moral author- 
ity in the sense that, although often formulated in outgrown and 
impossible precepts, they contain a fund of accumulated experience 
which can not be disregarded because it is linked up with that super- 
human power, which either controls or aspires to contro] the universe. 

Santayana apparently has in mind efforts like those of the prag- 
matists when he says (p. 206) ‘‘An oracular morality or revéaled 
religion can hope to support its singular claims only by showing its 
general conformity to natural reason and its perfect beneficence in 
the world.’’ The pragmatist theologians would reply that not all this 
is necessary—that the claims of Christianity to the measure of truth 
and authority noted above would be justified, even if not absolutely 
established, by showing that these claims do not contradict the re- 
quirements of reason, and involve an increasing measure of benefi- 
eence in an evolving world. 

II 

If the case were tried before a judge gifted with insight it might 
very well be adjourned pending the gathering of fresh evidence 
and its reformulation; for both Santayana and the Protestant 
theologians exhibit the same weakness—namely, a failure to thor- 
oughly consider the problem afforded by the material universe. 

In the case of Santayana, the problem is indeed considered; but 
the fact that he recognizes it leaves him open to a criticism of incon- 
sistency. He says, in a passage above cited, that ‘‘a complete de- 
scription would lay bare physical necessities in the ideals entertained 
and inevitable ideal harmonies among the facts discovered.’’ Again 
(Reason in Society, p. 192), ‘‘The community recognized in patriot- 
ism is imbedded in a larger one embracing all living creatures. 
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While in some respects we find sympathy the more complete the 
nearer home we remain, in another sense there is no true companion- 
ship except with the universe.’’ Once more (Reason in Religion) : 
‘*‘Human life, lying as it does in the midst of a larger process, will 
surely not be without some congruity with the universe (p. 249).’’ 
‘*Why should we not regard the universe with piety? . . . Where there 
is such infinite and laborious potency there is room for every hope 
(p. 191).’’ But he does not follow out such possibilities, and it may 
be urged that it is somewhat premature to relegate all objective 
sanctions to the realm of poetry before such possibilities have been 
explored. 

The older theologians disregarded the material universe as a 
thing evil and unworthy; the newer theologians, as we saw, adopt it 
into their theistic systems without any very close examination. 
They ground their arguments for objective sanctions elsewhere, and 
fail even to try out the constructive possibilities of materialism. 

If it-could be shown that there is ground for holding that the 
structure of the yniverse—or perhaps better, the structure of @ uni- 
verse large enough and detailed enough to correspond to the fields 
of the sciences—is like the structure of our bodies or our brains or 
our societies, we might have the benefit of considerations which are 
now scouted or disregarded. Such a structural resemblance if it 
could be demonstrated would not show in Fechnerian fashion that 
the universe has a soul, or a mind, or a consciousness; but it might 
show that such a soul or mind or consciousness as we manifest in 
our most significant social movements—that is, in our religions—is 
a kind of concentfated essence of the world-process, a focusing lens 
which unites in ne image what would otherwise be a flood of im- 
perfectly correlated rays. It is conceivable that thus the natural 
basis might be/shown to have more kinship than Santayana allows 
with the ideal’ fulfilment. 


i GEORGE P. CoNGER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


INTELLIGENCE AND BEHAVIOR 


T is now approximately four years since the appearance of the 
volume entitled Creative Intelligence, in which a group of 
writers undertook to set forth certain views concerning the nature 
and implications of intelligence. The doctrine of intelligence em- 
bodied in this book has recently been subjected to a keen and dis- 
criminating analysis by Professor Lovejoy. The quality of the 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol, XVII., pp. 589-596 and 622-632. 
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criticism is so unusual in its insight and judicial temper that it 
can not be passed over in silence. It is easily the most penetrating 
criticism that has come from a hostile camp since the appearance of 
the book. 

Before attempting to discuss the points raised by Professor 
Lovejoy, I wish to say that I have no authority to speak for any of 
my colleagues. Moreover, I have no desire to undertake a defense 
of the book in question. So far as Professor Lovejoy’s discussion 
of my own essay in that volume is concerned, I am disposed to 
concede in advance that he has put his finger on a real weakness or 
worse. My present purpose is rather to contribute something, if I 
ean, to the clarity of the points at issue, and in doing so to emulate 
his example of hewing to the line and letting the chips fall where 
they may. oe 

The fundamental contention of Professor Lovejoy’s articles, as 
I read them, may be briefly summarized as follows: The pragmatic 
doctrine of intelligence, with its emphasis upon the quality of 
‘‘ereativeness’’ is an assertion of the efficacy of consciousness in the 
control of behavior. Negatively the doctrine is a rejection of the 
‘‘self-stultifying idea’’ that thinking is ‘‘a vast irrelevancy, having 
no part in the causation of man’s behavior or in the shaping of his 
fortunes—a mysterious redundancy in a cosmos which would follow 
precisely the same course without it.’’? This assertion of efficacy, 
however, is coupled with a second contention, for which the critic 
is unable to find sufficient warrant, viz., the denial of interaction 
between mind and matter. To all appearances, this denial means 
that the pragmatist, in his iconoclastic zeal, must needs saw off the 
very branch on which he is sitting. How can mind be efficacious if 
interaction be excluded? The denial of interaction, so it would 
seem, is not based on a study of the facts, but springs from a 
prejudice against the belief in the existence of psychic ‘‘entities’’ 
or ‘‘states’’ which may become interpolated in the chain of causes 
and effects. Hence the attempt is made to give an account of in- 
telligent behavior without having recourse to such entities, an ac- 
count, however, which rests on a confusion, or, as the critic mildly 
puts it, on an ‘‘incomplete analysis.’’ The point of departure is 
the contention that conscious behavior can be explained in terms 
of body and environment, without the intervention of a third order 
of fact as distinct links in the causal chain, to wit mind or psychic 
state. Intelligence is just a name which designates a peculiar form 
of control on the part of the environment. Presently, however, it 
appears that ‘‘control by the future’’ need not involve any explicit 
reference to the future; but this admission is not seen to carry with 
2 Ibid., p. 632. 
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it the implication that conscious behavior has been robbed of its 
distinctive trait. ‘‘It is a description of ‘intelligence’ from which 
all that makes intelligence ‘intelligent’ has been expressly excluded 
as non-essential.’’ 

As I have already intimated, Professor Lovejoy’s criticism pos- 
sesses more substance than just plausibility. Before going into de- 
tails, however, I beg leave to give a brief restatement of the position 
under discussion, in the hope that a different distribution of em- 
phasis will help to clear up the meaning of the doctrine and thus 
furnish a more serviceable point of orientation. The central 
feature of the doctrine is the contention that ‘‘consciousness’’ is 
identifiable with a certain unique type of control; in other words, 
that it involves a certain peculiar kind of stimulus. As a simple 
illustration of such stimulus let us take the hearing of a noise. The 
noise is, so far forth, just a noise, possessing various properties or 
qualities that are appropriate subject-matter for the physicist. But 
in addition to these qualities there is a further trait or quality, 
which is commonly left out of the reckoning, but which is of vital 
importance in the present connection. The noise causes the indi- 
vidual concerned to cock his ear, to turn his eyes, perhaps to get up 
and step to the window in order to ascertain the meaning of the 
noise. The noise has an indescribable ‘‘what-is-it’’ quality, an ‘‘in- 
herent incompleteness,’’ which is as much a part of the noise as 
heard as is any of its other traits. The limitations of my vocabu- 
lary do not permit me to go much beyond lame phrases, of the kind 
just used, to indicate this unique quality. A still more roundabout 
phrasing of the matter is that the noise is such as to set on foot 
activities which are directed towards getting a better stimulus. 
The listening and the looking are directed towards the end of com- 
pleting the present incompleteness. So far, I submit the statement, 
bungling as it is, is just a statement of fact. It is precisely this 
elusive trait which Professor Mead,‘ if I interpret him correctly, has 
identified with the psychic and which furnishes the clue to the 
peculiar type of behavior that is labelled in pragmatic doctrine as 
consciousness. 

The illustrations of this ‘‘psychic’’ element are naturally taken 
by preference from situations of doubt and uncertainty, in which 
the ‘‘unfinished’’ character of the stimulus, the ‘‘blur’’ which at- 
tention seeks to eliminate, is sufficiently prominent to be recognized 
and abstracted without difficulty. It is true that on the level of 
experiences in which adjustments are relatively unimpeded this 

8 Ibid., p. 626. 


4‘*The Definition of the Psychical,’’ Decennial Publications of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Vol. III., Part II. 
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peculiarity of the stimulus is much less in evidence. By hypothesis, 
however, the conscious stimulus is conditioned throughout upon a 
conflict of reactions which require continuous adjustment, so that 
the type of procedure remains the same. If we accept the dictum 
of psychology that attention is coextensive with consciousness, there 
is warrant for the view that consciousness has to do with just this 
curious ‘‘incompleteness,’’ by virtue of which the present stimulus 
makes provision for its own successor. And if we bear in mind 
that the incompleteness is intrinsic to the stimulus, or inherent in 
it, we seem to have come upon a trait which constitutes a genuine 
differentia of the psychic and which makes it possible to draw a sharp 
line between conscious and mechanical behavior. In so far as a 
stimulus is of this sort, behavior becomes ‘‘forward-looking’’; it 
becomes behavior that is ‘‘controlled by the future.’’ The stimulus 
that is sought is one that will adjust the conflicting reactions; but 
the process of securing this stimulus is always to some extent a 
matter of discovery, of trial and error, the empirical filling-in of an 
antecedent framework or outline. 

From this standpoint it is clear that the status of the ‘‘psychic’’ 
in the scheme of things is different from that which is assigned to it 
in traditional doctrine. The psychic becomes a distinguishable 
aspect, but not a separate link, in the chain of causation. What we 
find here is, to all appearances, a concomitant and simultaneous de- 
velopment of stimulus and response, which calls for a category dif- 
ferent from that of ordinary cause and effect as based on temporal 
sequences. The relation of stimulus and response is rather analogous 
to the relation of gravitation among physical bodies, or to the rela- 
tion of the two poles in a magnetic field. For this reason the posi- 
tion under discussion undertakes to combine the assertion that in- 
telligence is efficacious for conduct with the denial of interactionism. 
Behavior is conscious or intelligent, not because there are psychic 
links that get themselves inserted in the series of events, but because 
the process as a whole presents a specifiable differentiating trait. 

The point at issue here can perhaps be given more substance and 
outline in connection with Lovejoy’s comments on Dewey’s charge 
that representationism violates the ‘‘continuity of nature’’ and is 
based, in the last analysis, upon ‘‘supernaturalism.’’ In Lovejoy’s 
view this.charge is more relevant to Dewey’s own position. Repre- 
sentationism is, at worst, a minor offender, since ‘‘after all, mere rep- 
resentationism is a function which, though external to the system 
dealt with by the physical sciences, does not disturb that system, or 
limit the applicability of the laws of those sciences.’’ This is more 
than can be said for Dewey’s doctrine, for ‘‘the control of ‘things’ 
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by a unique, non-mechanistic process of ‘intelligence’—nay, the 
creation of new content of reality, the introduction into the physical 
order of genuine novelties, by man’s reflection and contrivance— 
this is not a mere external addition to, but an interjection of a for- 
eign element into, the system of nature known to physical science.’’® 

This reply, as it seems to me, misses the point of the original criti- 
cism, which is directed towards the status of the mental or psychic. 
If I may venture to interpret Professor Dewey’s meaning, his insist- 
ence on continuity is not in the least intended to rule out the possi- 
bility of new agencies or forms of activity. On the contrary, his aim 
is precisely to accord them proper recognition and to make provision 
for the advent of novelty, wherever it may occur. Nature is genu- 
inely creative, not simply at the moment when consciousness arises, 
but all along the line. The product of hydrogen and oxygen is some- 
thing that is wet; the chick, when hatched, exhibits a multitude of 
attributes or qualities that were not to be found in the egg. In all 
these cases we are in the presence of facts that are not reducible to 
their antecedents. The wetness that results from the combination of 
oxygen and hydrogen is undeniably a novel trait, yet it is continuous 
with the antecedent situation from which it emerges, in the sense that 
it occurs as the result of an orderly process of change taking place in 
this situation. In the case of representationism, however, if I read 
Professor Dewey’s meaning aright, no room is left for any such 
change. The objects concerned necessarily remain wholly indifter- 
ent, so as to protect the integrity of knowledge, and the change is 
located elsewhere, viz., in a hypothetical ‘‘mind’’ or ‘‘conscious- 
ness.’’ The accusation of ‘‘supernaturalism’’ does not have refer- 
ence to the advent of novelty as such, but to the belief in a novelty 
which is so ‘‘external to the system dealt with by the physical 
sciences’’ that all the king’s horses and all the king’s men are unable 
to put the disjecta membra together again. As against such dis- 
continuity Professor Dewey’s plea for continuity is pertinent and 
deserving of serious consideration. 

This elaboration will perhaps serve to explain, at least in part, 
why instrumentalism is so reluctant to bring in mental states or 
psychic existences in accounting for conscious behavior. Its concern 
being with this distinctive character of the stimulus and the corre- 
sponding type of behavior, it can not afford to give countenance to 
entities or existences the chief purpose of which, so far as I can make 
out, is just to translate this distinctive character into mechanical 
equivalents. Traditional theory has always started with the assump- 
tion that physical objects are necessarily characterized by stark 


5 This Journat, Vol. XVILI., p. 623. 
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rigidity and close-clipped edges, so that their mutations naturally 
fall within narrow boundaries. This restriction inevitably created 
the temptation to assume that consciousness must either be reducible, 
in materialistic fashion, to a mode of motion, or else be recognized as 
a totally different kind of entity, after the manner of dualism. The 
result has been the creation of an elaborate psychological stock-in- 
trade, consisting likewise of hard, finished products; so that, instead 
of gaining insight into the distinctive quality of conscious behavior 
we merely fell heir to the dreary problem of the relation of mind and 
body. The offense of concealing the true nature of the facts was not 
mitigated, but merely glossed over, by the insistence that psychology 
is concerned with mental processes and not with static entities, for 
the reason that this refinement had no relevancy to the peculiar and 
essential quality of the process involved in conscious behavior. Until 
this quality is recognized and emphasized, we are without a signifi- 
eant clue; when it is properly evaluated, the emphasis shifts in- 
evitably from mental states in the traditional sense to this peculiar 
type of control as exercised by objects. As Professor Lovejoy rightly 
suggests, the principal quarrel of pragmatism should be with ‘‘mech- 
anistic naturalism.’’ My point just now is that we do not get off the 
plane of mechanistic naturalism in our dealings with the facts of 
experience unless we give a new interpretation to conscious behavior. 

As was intimated earlier, however, Professor Lovejoy’s criticism 
is, in part, well taken. The illustration of the razor to which he refers 
at some length is undoubtedly incorrect and misleading. The state- 
ment, indeed, that the perception of the razor as sharp is conditioned 
by the reinstatement of an antecedent reaction to a cut is presumably 
correct. But, as Lovejoy points out, the import of all this is simply 
(a) that the response is, in fact, adaptive, and (b) that the present 
response is the effect of a previous response in a similar situation. 
To put it differently, the response is ‘‘ anticipatory ’’ only in a meta- 
phorical sense, 1.e., from the standpoint of a bystander, and so pro- 
vides no distinguishing trait for its classification as conscious be- 
havior. The justice of this criticism must be admitted. It is pos- 
sible to go still further and argue that even if we assume an anticipa- 
tion of an injury, we still have not reached an explanation of con- 
scious behavior. Whether the quality ‘‘sharp’’ be perceived directly 
or be present as something that is indicated, 7.e., ‘present as absent,’ 
we still are concerned with objects, sensuous or conceptual, and not 
with behavior. To cite another passage from the essay in which the 
razor illustration occurs: ‘‘A quality such as ‘sharp’ or ‘hot’ is not 
mental or constituted by consciousness, but the function of the qual- 
ity in giving direction to behavior is consciousness.’’® This function 

6 Creative Intelligence, p, 256. 
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of the quality is precisely what the illustration leaves out of account.’ 
The reaction to ‘‘sharp’’ figures in conscious behavior, not simply 
because it is a present reaction to a future injury, but because this 
reaction, through conflict with other reactions, gives to the stimulus 
the ‘‘unfinished’’ or ‘‘incomplete’’ character previously discussed 
and so induces the search for a better stimulus. It is this search 
which is ‘‘forward-looking’’ or ‘‘controlled by the future’’; and, so 
far as I am able to see, it possesses this trait independently of any 
explicit reference to the future. The illustration in question fails to 
distinguish between ‘‘anticipation’’ which is either metaphorical or 
conceptual in character and ‘‘anticipation’’ as descriptive of the 
‘‘unfinished’’ stimulus, and so far justifies the strictures which Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy passes upon it. 

If we keep our eye upon this unique character of the stimulus, we 
get perhaps an indication of the direction in which we must go for an 
answer to Professor Lovejoy’s question as to the conditions that de- 
termine the development of a conscious situation. ‘‘By virtue of 
what property or relation does one possible bit of content get at- 
tended to, taken account of, perhaps taken up into the organized plan 
itself, while other bits are ignored or eventually excluded?’’® It 
requires no argument, I take it, to show that the stimulus of the given 
moment necessarily varies with the situation, since no two instances 
of reaction are precisely alike. It follows, therefore, that the 
‘*better’’ stimulus which is demanded in order to harmonize the con- 
flicting reactions will likewise vary. In the razor illustration, for 
example, if the reaction to ‘‘sharp’’ is to be harmonized with a con- 
flicting reaction of reaching and grasping, the solution lies in picking 
it up so as not to cut the fingers; if the conflicting reactions are those 
connected with an effort to break a rope or string, the razor offers 
itself as a suitable tool; if the perception of the razor occurs as an 
intrusion upon some other process to which it is irrelevant, the ad- 
justment is perhaps best achieved by permitting the object to drop 
from view. I have no desire, of course, to give an appearance of 
simplicity to processes which are, as a matter of fact, discouragingly 
complex, but neither am I able to convince myself that the endless 
gradations and colorings of what James calls the fringe are insuffi- 
cient, in principle, to account for the entire range of conscious 
behavior. 

If this interpretation of conscious behavior be conceded, we may 
hope that other seeming difficulties will shrink to smaller dimensions 

7 This function of experienced qualities or objects is described more at 


length in the essay, pp. 246-250. 
8 This JOURNAL, Vol. XVII., p. 629. 
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on closer approach. We need not, for example, take serious excep- 
tion to Lovejoy’s contention that concepts are ‘‘mental entities,’’ in 
the sense that they may be ‘‘actually given at any moment in any 
context of experience, but can not be regarded as forming a part, at 
the same moment, of the complex of masses and forces, in a single, 
‘public’ space, which constitutes the world of physical science.’”® 
That concepts exist in some form and that there is a discernible dif- 
ference between them and physical objects is an indubitable fact. 
The important issue is not whether concepts exist, but whether the 
classification of concepts as ‘‘mental’’ is to be made to accord with 
the foregoing theory of conscious behavior. If construed in the spirit 
of instrumentalism, concepts are essentially substitutes for sensuous 
objects; in Dewey’s language, they are ‘‘tools’’ or objects occupying 
the peculiar status of being merely suggested objects. So far as 
conscious behavior is concerned, they function in much the same way 
as physical objects, in that they likewise present this distinctive ‘‘in- 
completeness’’ by virtue of which they control behavior in such 
fashion as to make it a quest for a more adequate stimulus. There is 
no ground for Lovejoy’s contention that if concepts are admitted to 
their legitimate place, ‘‘it follows that, rightly construed and con- 
sistently thought through, pragmatism means interactionism.’”° Un- 
less we abandon the category of interactionism we are back on the 
level of mechanistic naturalism, from which the position of instru- 
mentalism is intended to provide a means of escape. 

I trust it has been made clear why I can not regard philosophy as 
under the obligation to furnish ‘‘a more serious and thorough exami- 
nation of the psychophysical problem than it has yet given us.’’!? 
The problem itself looks suspicious. If mind is the sort of thing it 
has been supposed to be in the past, then indeed there is no escape 
from the mind-body problem and the weary manipulation of cate- 
gories such as interaction and parallelism. But if this is not the ease, 
it may well be that the road of progress, to adapt a saying of James, 
does not lead through the psychophysical problem at all, but around 
it. At all events, it is worth while to put the suggestion to a serious 
test. 

B. H. Bop. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
9 Ibid., p. 629. 
10 Tbid., p. 629. 
11 Tbid., p. 632, 
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Lehrbuch der Logik auf positivistischer Grundlage mit Beriichsich- 
tigung der Geschichte der Logik. Tu. ZreHen. Bonn: A. 
Marcus & E. Webers Verlag, 1920. Pp. viii + 866. 


The positivistic standpoint is concerned with the given, and 
Ziehen’s ‘‘binomistic’’ analysis of this reveals (1) R-elements (a 
kind of knowable things-in-themselves) interacting according to the 
law of causation, and (2) the same R-elements entering conscious- 
ness hy way of sensation, according to the law of parallelism. Our 
psychological experiencing, however, is variable and untrustworthy, 
liable to all sorts of confusions and mistakes.1 On these there is 
only one natural check—the law of the singularity of becoming, the 
‘*vignomenological law of identity.’’ According to this law, it is 
factually impossible for us both to think A and not to think in a 
single moment—i. e., in the duration of a single act of thought. 
This natural check is, however, only momentary, and if our devel- 
oped thinking is ever to give us a system of ideas, on the accuracy 
of whose correspondence with the interrelations of the R-elements 
we can rely, it will be necessary to rise above the fluctuating level of 
psychological experiences which are only to be trusted in isolated 
moments, and standardize our thinking in terms of logical norms. 

This is done by extending the element of ‘‘identity’’ which we 
find in the simple momentary experience, so as to apply it to the 
complex constructs which constitute most of our ideas. We cut off 
certain contents from the flux of experience, and arbitrarily endow 
them with an ideal uniformity, 7. e., an identical core of meaning, 
which is fixed by a definition. As abstracted once for all from the 
continuity of becoming, such a general idea is more than a summing 
up of a certain group of past experiences. It has ‘‘transgressive’’ 
character, 7. e., constitutes a type, and contains ‘‘vacant places’’ to 
be filled by similar experiences arising in the future. The concept 
is thus a standardized or logical idea. Judgment is like a complex 
concept, consisting of at least two standardized ideas bound to- 
gether, not by the accident of a fluctuating psychological associa- 
tion, but in a standardized or constant way, with at least partial 
coincidence in space and time. This coincidence in turn is, of 
course, standardized, 7. e., withdrawn from the flux of chance asso- 
ciations, and fixed by the mind so as to conform to the ideal de- 
mands of the principle of identity. So too with inference, which is 
a series of standardized judgments leading in a single direction 


1 Alienationen. Ziehen regards the quaternio terminorum as the type of 
fallacy par excellence. 
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and culminating in a conclusion which sums up the series in a 
standard way, also according to the demands of the principle of 
identity. Corresponding to these standardized processes are stand- 
ardized objects or ‘‘things,’’ which, at least in the first instance, 
represent hypostatizations or mental fictions. Fictitious, however, 
as they may be, they are yet essential if we are to think laws— 
constant, uniform relations between the R-elements whose inter- 
action according to definite laws constitutes reality. For constant 
relations imply terms which are themselves constant, and while the 
terms may be, as least in part, fictitious, the relations are not. 

Thus we see that, by the thorough-going use of the principle of 
identity which is found in our fragmentary thinking, we are able 
to construct standardized thought-complexes which are at least 
capable of representing the uniformity of law in the world of 
reality ; furthermore, since (1) the elementary psychological experi- 
ences are the R-elements reflected in sensation, and since (2) the 
principle of identity, by the use of which we have built up our 
logical thought-complexes, is a ‘‘gignomenological’’ principle, 7. e¢., 
a principle according to which the R-elements themselves behave, 
it follows that our logical thought-structures, to a considerable ex- 
tent at least, can correspond to the inter-relations of the R-elements 
which constitute the real. Precisely in such empirical correspond- 
ences, and not at all in reference to a priori standards, consist truth 
and knowledge. 

To investigate the possibility of such correspondence on its 
material side—i. e., to consider how far the results of our thinking 
represent adequately the factual situation—is, in detail, a question 
for the special sciences, and, in principle, a matter of theory and 
criticism of knowledge. It is only so far as the R-elements are (1) 
correctly apprehended by our senses, and (2) correctly standard- 
ized in accordance with the principle of identity, that we attain to 
material truth or objective validity. Logic, as a science, is con- 
cerned wholly with the second of these requirements, viz. the various 
applications of the principle of identity in such a way as to stand- 
ardize our thinking. Logic is thus formal rather than material, 
and may be characterized as the science of concrepaney and dis- 
crepancy, or as the study of the formal uniformity of thinking, in 
virtue of which it is either correct of false. 

Of the volume in which Ziehen lays down these positions and 
deduces their consequences in detail, the greater part is taken up 
by what we should call ‘‘prolegomena.’’ There is an introduction, 
a history of logic (part 1), an epistemological Grundlegung, a psy- 
chological, a linguistic, a mathematical (part II), and an autoch- 
thonous Grundlegung (part III), before we finally come to the logic 
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itself (part IV). This deals with the concept, judgment, inference, 
proof, and theory of the sciences (chs. 1-5). The writer apologizes 
for a certain condensation in this portion of the work, and lays the 
blame upon the rising cost of printing, promising, however, to pub- 
lish elsewhere and at greater length what has here been abbreviated. 

The impression made upon the reader by these various divisions 
in which the subject is treated, is one of stupendous erudition. The 
book contains, in principle, a psychology and a theory of knowledge, 
as well as a logic, and a history of logic as well as a systematic logie. 
In every field, the views of other thinkers are referred to individ- 
ually, voluminous references are given to the literature, and 
wherever the writer takes up a definite position, it is always after 
discussion of alternative positions as maintained by other writers, 
and with full reasons assigned for not accepting such alternative 
positions. The views thus discussed range over the whole field of 
the history of logic and epistemology, from Plato and Aristotle 
down to the German publications during the War Period. Authori- 
ties most frequently referred to are Plato, Aristotle, Wolff, Kant, 
the lectures of Schroeder, and the logies of Sigwart, Wundt, and 
Benno Erdmann. With an only slightly lesser degree of frequency 
he refers to the Stoics, Sextus Empiricus, Petrus Hispanus, St. 
Thomas, Leibniz, Arnauld, Baumgarten, Hegel, and Mill, as well as 
to the work of Husserl, Ueberweg, Bolzano, Brentano, Meinong, 
Trendelenburg, Heinrich Haier, Krug, etc. The views of these 
writers receive consideration on all topics of importance, and in 
more special cases the more special literature is further cited. The 
general tone of the book is thus one of simple omniscience. 

That countless volumes from German libraries have ‘‘lain be- 
fore’’ Ziehen, is beyond doubt. That he has either made, or has 
caused to have made and classified, countless extracts from these vari- 
ous volumes, is also beyond doubt. But that a single human being, 
who has spent a good part of his life publishing in other fields, should 
have been able personally to read and assimilate the whole of this 
vast material, seems antecedently improbable, and a careful examina- 
tion confirms the suspicion that some of the apparent erudition is ex- 
ternal and superficial. The student can not help observing that much 
of the historical part is concerned mainly with establishing the pre- 
cise words used by the various authors, but that little or no attempt 
is made to penetrate behind the terms used, to what the author means 
by them. This is especially the case with the Greeks and Scholastics, 
but in the case of the moderns also, Ziehen permits slight differences 

2 As an example of such condensation, cf. p. 741, where, after a very brief 


statement of the syllogistic rule re two particular premises, he adds, in the text, 
‘*For thorough-going exposition, see Ueberweg, p. 351.’’ 
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of phraseology to blind him to essential resemblances of standpoint 
between the view he is criticizing, and the view he is defending. 
Thus Locke is taken to task for his ‘‘extreme sensualistic standpoint, 
which gives no possible basis for the development of a scientific 
logic’’ (118, cf. 154). But Locke, as is well known,® believes in a 
world of interacting substances, which become known to man via 
the simple idea, and the ‘‘modes’’ which constitute science are ex- 
tensions of the simple idea by means of a standardization of the prin- 
ciple of identity. The content of knowledge is derived from the 
substances, and the form is an extension of the formal principle 
inherent in the simple idea, so that the modes, while arbitrary in the 
sense that they are mental constructs, still follow the main outlines 
of reality. The resemblance between this position, and the basic 
position of Ziehen himself, is so close, that if a scientific logic is im- 
possible on Locke’s principles, it must also be impossible upon 
Ziehen’s, for he similarly founds knowledge upon sense-data given 
to us in isolated ‘‘moments.”’ 

So too in the case of F. H. Bradley. It is difficult, in spite of 
the frequent references to chapter I of the Principles of Logic, to 
believe that Ziehen can ever really have read the whole of that 
chapter. Thus, he criticizes Bradley’s well known formula for judg- 
ment, on the ground that in ‘‘This is an oak,”’ not only ‘‘this,’’ but 
also ‘‘oak’’ refer to reality (!) (620). Furthermore, in his treat- 
ment of analysis and synthesis, he displays complete ignorance of 
Bradley’s very important demonstration of their inter-connection. 
In actual fact, there is a fairly close general resemblance between 
Bradley’s idea of the “reference to reality,’’ and Ziehen’s own ac- 
count of the existential element in judgment (632). 

In the case of Plato, who is referred to very frequently, there are 
sins of commission and sins of omission. Thus, we are informed 
that while Plato has no technical terminology, dianova is his frequent 
equivalent for Urteil. To the best knowledge of the reviewer, dianoia 
is nowhere employed in this sense. As a rule, it is the equivalent of 
‘‘mind’’ or ‘‘intellect’’ used in a somewhat general sense. In a pas- 
sage to which Ziehen perhaps refers (Rep. 511), it means the intel- 
_.lectual attitude of the scientist, Verstand as opposed to Vernunft, 
in Kant’s terminology. Ziehen appears to be wholly ignorant that 
authorities like Bonitz and Natorp regard doxa, doxazein, and 
kindred expressions, as the nearest equivalent to Urteil. Again, in 
dealing with the ‘‘co-ordinate’’ view of affirmation and negation, he 
claims in a historical note that the view probably goes back as far 


8 Cf. Lodge, The Meaning and Function of Simple Modes in the Philosophy 
of John Locke, 1918, ch. V. 
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as Aristotle. The treatment of negation in the Sophistes sufficiently 
proves that the view discussed goes as far back as Plato, but Ziehen 
appears wholly ignorant of this. What is still more astonishing, is, 
that he quotes Natorp in the same note, but appears to be unaware 
that Natorp rests definitely upon the Platonic treatment in the 
Sophistes. In general, it may be said that, in dealing with Greek 
writers, Ziehen tends to rest upon poor authorities (Zeller, Gomperz, 
Lutoslawski). 

There are many similar ignorances. Thus, in spite of a careful 
analysis of Mill, he misunderstands Mill’s treatment of the ‘‘repre- 
sentative idea’’ theory, and appears wholly ignorant that the famous 
‘‘methods’’ (as has been pointed out by S. H. Mellone) are not orig- 
inal, but are derived from Herschel. Even with present-day writers 
in Germany, he is at times in error. Thus to state that Wundt ‘‘re- 
turned to the ancient tradition’’ of formal logic (203) is, in a sense, 
true, but misleading, and hard to reconcile with the further account 
of Wundt’s work (209), as well as with the preface to Wundt’s 
Logik. But the criticism of Wundt, as making analysis the sole char- 
acteristic attribute of judgment (367) is worse than misleading, as 
it is plainly contradictory in spirit and in letter to p. 162 in Wundt’s 
Logik, where it is explained that judgment is the analysis of a 
thought (Begriffszusammenhang) which has arisen (genetically) by 
synthesis—a position closely resembling Ziehen’s own. So again, 
even in the case of Erdmann, Ziehen appears wholly ignorant that 
he has Erdmann against him on the value of treating the concept 
‘*at the head of his theory.’’ Not only Plouquet and Gruppe, but 
also Erdmann is to be counted among those who relegate the doc- 
trine of the concept to the Methodenlehre. 

These examples furnish, perhaps, sufficient evidence that Ziehen’s 
omniscience is in part merely apparent. But let us leave these ques- 
tions of erudition, and turn to the logical doctrine itself, and take 
the distinction between concept, judgment, and inference, as a test 
of Ziehen’s powers of analysis. The relation between the concept and 
judgment, Ziehen treats as follows: Judgment can be considered 
either as a process taking place in time (without prejudice to its 
logical, 7. e., standardized, character), or as the result of such a pro- 
cess. The concept, however, is considered as the result of a process, 
never as a process. The difference between them is thus, that judg- 
ment possesses the characteristic of succession, whereas the concept 
does not. This difference is established by refusing to compare con- 
cept and judgment from a single standpoint. Regarded as processes, 
the process of concept-formation and the process of judging are 
indistinguishable (p. 372). Regarded as results, the concept—at 
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any rate the composite concept—and the judgment are indistinguish- 
able (604). Yet the concept is declared to be psychologically and 
epistemologically prior to the judgment (453). How the flat oppo- 
sitions between these standpoints are to be reconciled, is nowhere 
made clear. 

On the relation between judgment and inference, he is scarcely 
more satisfactory. The following distinctions are twice enumerated : 
(1) Inference always consists of a number of judgments (at least 
two), while the (compound) judgment, though it may be analyzed 
into a certain relation between two judgments, still, as judged, ex- 
presses essentially a unity—i. e., apprehends, in a single act of 
thought, the relation between the two contained judgments. (2) The 
judgments which together constitute an inference are so related that 
they lead to a single judgment (the conclusion) which ‘‘dominates’’ 
the series. (3) The element of succession is peculiarly prominent in 
inference. The principle of distinction here is identical with the 
principle by which Ziehen endeavored to distinguish between concepts 
and judgments. He regards the judgment as a result, and inference 
as a process, and refuses to compare them from one and the same 
basis. He is, of course, far too good a psychologist not to know that 
every judgment, as actually judged, is reached by inferential proc- 
esses which sum up evidence derived from experience, and terminate 
in a sort of conclusion, so that, as processes, judgment and inference 
are indistinguishable (702). Similarly, the result of inference—viz., 
the conclusion, in which, the ground M being ‘‘eliminated,’’ we are 
left with S is P—is explicitly recognized as a judgment: so that, as 
results, judgment and inference are indistinguishable. But he stead- 
ily refuses to recognize the essential identity of conception, judg- 
ment, and inference, and utterly fails to see the serious inconsisten- 
cies into which his persistent refusal leads him. 

On induction, he is weak. He believes that nothing essentially 
new has been discovered since the work of Mill (sic), and makes the 
formal distinction between (1) conclusions which are on the same 
level of generality as their premises (equations), (2) conclusions on 
a lower level of generality (deductive reasoning), and (3) conelu- 
sions on a higher level (inductive reasoning). There seems to be no 
insight into the nowadays well known fact that all our thinking is 
both inductive and deductive, and consequently his treatment of the 
Archaeopteryx as an example of inductive reasoning from a single 
instance, is puerile and out of date. His work in this field is formal 
and conventional. 

So much by way of negative criticism. In spite of these and 
similar deficiencies in respect of logical penetration, and in spite of 
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occasional lapses from the high standard of erudition which he has set 
himself, there is still a definite place for his book. With its copious 
masses of references to the literature, it is a perfect mine of useful 
information, and in matters of detail, it is full of suggestions and 
points of view which are substantially new. Thus, the graphical 
treatment of the various types of opposition between concepts leads 
to results which are new. The treatment of definition, for all its 
wearisome elaboration of detail, is largely admirable (especially in 
the summary), and largely new. His recognition of the value of two 
particular, two negative premises, of the value of arguments from the 
affirmation of the consequent, etc., etc., is largely new—in print, 
at any rate—though his conclusions are hardly as far-reaching as the 
case admits; and generally, throughout the book, there are to be 
found numerous passages which are either distinctly novel or dis- 
tinctly illuminating. These are so numerous that it is impossible, 
within the limits of a single review, to treat them adequately. The 
value of the book, therefore, for students in our graduate seminars, 
is beyond praise. But if we look further and ask, is the book of so 
great value as to be esteemed above the books we already use—Erd- 
mann, Wundt, Bradley, etc.?—-we must answer in the negative. 
Ziehen’s Lehrbuch will have to be considered, but only as one 
learned treatment among other treatments, of which none is more 
learned, but some are more profound. 


Rupert CLENDON LOopGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA, 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. April, 
1920. Sir Thomas Wrightson’s Theory of Hearing (pp. 101-113) : 
E. G. Borine and E. B. TircHensr.- Wrightson presents many in- 
teresting mechanical and physiological facts concerning the nature 
and action of various parts of the middle and internal ear. These 
facts are of value but have not yet been developed into a theory of 
hearing. On the Non-Visual Perception of the Length of Lifted 
Rods (pp. 1144146): Louis B. Hotstneton.—The perception of 
length arising from the lifting of a rod depends on the relations of 
the following impressions—intensity, time, pressure gradient and 
muscle strain. The perception of length can be synthetically pro- 
duced. A New Form of Stimuli for Infted Weight Experiments 
(pp. 147-151): SamugeL W. FEeRNBERGER.-—The use of hard rubber 
weights is suggested rather than wooden ones that vary in weight or 
metallic ones that give intense temperature sensations. The Psy- 
chological Examination of Conscientious Objectors (pp. 152-165) : 
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Mark A. May.-The conscientious objectors were found to be supe- 
rior in intelligence. There were three noticeable types, religious- 
literalists, religious-idealists and socialists. The Vowel Character 
of Fork Tones (pp. 166-193): A. P. Weiss.—The long u sound 
predominates for low tones while the i sound is found in high tones. 
The Vocality of Fork, Violin and Piano Tone (pp. 194-203) : EstHEr 
L. GATEwoop.— The @ and 7 qualities are easily found in the low and 
high tones respectively. Religious Belief and the Population Ques- 
tion (pp. 204-207) : WesLeEy RaymMonp WELLS. The more religious 
have the highest birth rates which is evidence of its biological value. 
A Note on Pen-Lapses, Initiated Visually (pp. 208-209): June E. 
Downery.—In composition the cue is acoustic-vocal-motor. Appa- 
ratus Notes From the Psychological Laboratory of Clark University 
(pp. 210-211).—Protractor for color mixing, artificial daylight and 
exposure apparatus for memory experiments are described. Notes 
from the Cornell Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University 
(pp. 212-214): E. B. TircHeNner.-—Descriptions of the following 
pieces of apparatus are given: (1) Electromagnetic control of stop- 
watch; (2) curve tracer; (3) models for the demonstration of sen- 
sory qualities; (4) sewing machine motor. Note on the Experi- 
mental Study of Attention (p. 215): K. M. Dauiensacu.-— Book 
Review (pp. 216-27). Julius Pikler, Anpassungstheorie des Em- 
pfindungsvorganges: C. C. Pratt. Book Notes (pp. 218-219). 
William McDougall, An Introduction to social psychology. Elida 
Evans, The Problem of the Nervous Child. Th. Ziehen, Lehrbuch 
der Logik. Charles G. Shaw, The ground and goal of human life. 
J. C. Bose, Life movements in plants. Stewart Paton, Education in 
war and peace. Herbert E. Cushman, A beginner’s history of phi- 
losophy. R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, Studies in contemporary meta- 
physics. Herbert Ellsworth Cory, The intellectual and the wage 
workers. C. A. Richardson, Spiritual pluralism and recent philos- 
ophy. Edward Carpenter, Pagan and Christian creeds. Leonard 
and Bianchi, La Meccanica del cervello. Michael Ornato, Aphasia 
and associated speech problems. 


Alexander, Hartley Burr. Latin-American Mythology. (Volume 
XI. in The Mythology of All Races, edited by Louis Herbert Gray 
and George Foot Moore.) Boston: Marshall Jones Co. Pp. xvi+ 
424. 

Naville, Adrien. Classification des sciences: les idées maitresses des 
sciences et leur rapports. (Troisiéme édition, entiérement renou- 
velée.) Paris: Félix Alean. 1920. Pp. 322. 10 fr. 50. 

Nazzari, Rinaldo. Principi di Gnoseologia (Teoria della Cognizione), 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Beginning with this issue, the Editors, in response to repeated 
suggestions, have shortened the title of the JouRNAL to the form 
which is currently used in speaking of it, and which is more con- 
venient for citation. The change in name implies no change in 
policy. That remains the same and may be expressed again, as 
THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY enters on its eighteenth year of publi- 
‘ation, in words quoted from the first page of its first issue: ‘‘This 
journal does not protest against the spirit of specialization which 
makes our modern science and scholarship solid and strong, but it 
does protest against the prejudice that a detached specialization can 
give us the last word and ean make correlation superfluous. It de- 
sires to stand for the unity of knowledge, aims to consider the 
fundamental conceptions which bind together all the specialistic 
results, seeks to inquire into the methods of science which bind 
together the scientific workers, and into the center of its sphere it 
puts philosophy.’’ 


A meETING of the Aristotelian Society was held on December 6. 
Professor T. P. Nunn, Hon. Treasurer, in the chair. Professor W. 
P. Montague read a paper on ‘‘ Variation, Heredity and Conscious- 
ness: a mechanist answer to the vitalist challenge.” Bergson in 
Franee, MeDougall in England, and Drieseh in Germany, have at- 
tacked mechanistic philosophy, not only as inadequate to cope with 
the known facts of phylogeny, ontogeny and consciousness, but as 


definitely in conflict with them. In reply it was attempted to show 
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that in regard to each of the three sets of problems it is possible to 
point out a solution, statable in mechanistic terms, which at the same 
time provide full satisfaction to the demand of the vitalist that the 
purposive and psychic characters of life shall not be reduced to an 
epiphenomenal status of dependence upon blind processes, but recog- 
nized as genuinely operative factors in the economy of nature. In 
regard to the origin of useful variations, their rise in germ-plasm with 
greater frequency than is explicable on recognizable mechanistic prin- 
ciples may be explained by the conception of biological vectors. Ac- 
cording to this conception the unpurposed yet purposeful products of 
telogenesis, not only in the germ-plasm, but in the brain when occu- 
pied with creative imagination, are results of a system of protoplasmic 
stresses. The problem of the manifold of hereditary determinants in 
the minute germ-cell may be met by conceiving the germ as a system 
of super-forces or superimposed stresses. These, which were com- 
pared to superposed twists in a rope, were embodiment of a manifold 
of invisible intensive determinants equal in richness, it was claimed, 
to the serial events of the germ’s ancestral past and capable of un- 
folding and reproducing its own pattern by a kind of induction 
through the serial stages of embryonic growth. The more difficult 
problem of explaining mind in physical terms was met by the sug- 
gestion that the structure of conscious life is analogous to the struc- 
ture of life in general and capable of being explained in the same way, 
except that the system of cerebral super-forces in which the past is 
stored up in the present, is composed of traces of potential energy 
acquired by the brain through the transformation of the kinetic 
energies of sensory nerve currents. For a physical interpretation of 
the essentially specific and quantitative nature of mental elements a 
new category ‘‘Anergy’’ was suggested, to stand for the form of 
durational being produced whenever the energy of motion is trans- 
formed into the invisible phase we call potential. At the conclusion 
of the discussion on the paper, the Chairman moved a vote of thanks 
to Professor Montague and asked him to convey the greeting of the 
Aristotelian Society to the American Philosophical Association, as 
representative of which and as chairman of its delegation to the Con- 
gress of Oxford in September Professor Montague had visited this 
country. 


In order to provide an enduring memorial for the one hundred 
and twenty-seven Field Service men who gave their lives in the war, 
and in order to perpetuate among future generations of French and 
American youth the mutual understanding and fraternity of spirit 
which marked their relations during the war, an organization has 
been established, known as the American Field Service Fellowships 
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for French Universities, formerly the Society for American Fellow. 
ships in French Universities. This organization proposes to award 
fellowships for advance study in France to students selected from 
American colleges, universities, and technical establishments and 
occasional fellowships for French students in American universities. 
These fellowships will, when endowed, be named after the men of the 
American Field Service who died in France; and it is intended, if 
sufficient funds can be obtained, to name a fellowship in memory of 
each one of these men. 

The fellowships for 1921-22, not to exceed twenty-five in number, 
will be of the value of $200 plus 10,000 frances, and are tenable for 
one year. They will be renewable for another year upon applica- 
tion, provided circumstances warrant it. These fellowships are 
offered in the following fields of study: 


Agriculture History 

Anthropology Law 

Archeology and History of Art Mathematics 

Astronomy Medicine and Surgery 

Biology Oriental Languages and Literature 
Botany Philosophy 

Chemistry Physics 

Classical Languages and Literature Political Science and International Law 
Criminology Psychology 

Economics Religion 

Education Romance Languages and Literature 
Engineering Slavic Languages and Literature 
English Language and Literature Semitic Languages and Literature 
Geography Sociology 

Geology Zoology 


Applicants must be citizens of the United States and between 
twenty and thirty years of age. They must be: 

1. Graduates of a college requiring four years of study for a de- 
gree, based on fourteen units of high school work; or, 

2. Graduates of a professional school requiring three years of 
study for a degree; or, 

3. If not qualified in either of these ways, must be twenty-four 
years of age and have spent five years in an industrial establishment 
in work requiring technical skill. 

Applicants must be of good moral character and intellectual abil- 
ity, and must have a practical ability to use French books. 

Further information about the fellowships may be obtained from 
tthe Secretary, Dr. I. L. Kandel, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














